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Florida Springs 
and 
Coastal Habitats 


t. Joseph State Park is a long, thin tail 

of land, curling around St. Joe Bay 

and tapering into the Gulf. It is per- 
haps the wildest peninsula left in Florida, 
extending over eight miles. The dunes on the 
Gulf side are up to three stories tall. No kidding. 
When sitting up on top of one of those high 
dunes, the peninsula appears to be a still sea of 
green, gray and white. The interior is made up 
of tough bonsai-like pines, twisted shrubs and 
fragrant wild rosemary. The plants stubbornly 
try to survive against torturing winds, salt and 
storms, and some dont make it, especially near 
the dunes. Over time, the dunes will move and 
roll like slow moving waves, robbing roots of 
essential soil, seeming to freeze their dying 
gasps in mid air. 

It was against this stark setting that I back- 
packed along the dunes for miles one weekend 
and set up camp before a brilliant western sun- 
set. There was a new moon, and so after the 
suns rays faded, it was dark. Really dark. The 
only sign of man was a dimly lit shrimp boat 
several miles offshore. Everything else belonged 
to the sculpted dunes, the mantra of crashing 
waves and the incredible panorama of stars. 


We hope you enjoy this summer issue of 
Florida Wildlife, one that features natural 
springs and some special coastal habitats. 


— Doug Alderson 
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Page 2: A male anhinga spreads his 
wings to dry near the springs. 


Below: Large alligators are a common 
sight along the river. 


WW he Wakully River, ris- 


ing from the earth, pre- 

sents the finest spring 

in West Florida; proba- 

bly in the world. 
Indeed, it will not be presumption, to 
anticipate the time when the great foun- 
tain of Wakully will become the Arethusa 
if not the Helicon of Florida.” 


—John Lee Williams, Pensacola 
lawyer, in his report to the Governor on 
the selection of Tallahassee as the 
Capital, 1824 


The highlight of my first boyhood 
visit to north Florida’s Wakulla Springs 
was a glass bottom boat tour. I sat on a 
long wooden bench with several other 
visitors hunched over a thick pane of 
clear glass. As a weathered black man 
guided us toward the springs, we watched 
eel grass swirl in the current and schools 
of silvery mullet dart away from the box- 
shaped boat. Suddenly, the bottom 
seemed to fall out. The eelgrass disap- 
peared and the sand-covered sides of the 
spring arched downward into the gaping 
maw of a mammoth underwater cave. A 
sense of vertigo came over me, as if I was 
floating — dream-like — over a deep blue- 
tinted canyon. 

Our boat guide claimed that Wakulla 
was the largest and deepest spring in the 
world — a slight exaggeration — but I 
would have believed anything he said. 
His deep lilting voice had entranced me. 
He sang to the spring, to the fish, birds 
and alligators. He seemed part of it. He 
could have claimed that Wakulla was an 
opening to a hidden land, and I would 
have plotted a way to get there. His tour 
of the springs included an Indian tale of a 
bee tree that had since fallen into the 
springs, a profile of an Indian chief on 
the underwater rock ledge, and a real 
“pole vaulting” fish he called “Henry.” 

“Ohhh Henreee!” he called, stretch- 
ing out the syllables, "meet us at the 
pole... Wake up, Henry. Come on son. 
Help me out. These folks have paid good 
money to see you. Let’s get to work!” 
When a small bass flipped sideways over 
the narrow log, flashing a silver belly at 
its attentive audience, the guide screamed 
with delight: “Hey ya’ll, awright! Come 
on and do it again, Henry. Come on and 
jump this pole and jump it high. Just one 


more time and II] leave you alone. One 
more time and we’ll all go home...” 

Now, 34 years later, I find myself 
living only a few miles from Wakulla 
Springs. I still take the glass bottom boat 
tour on occasion, especially if I have 
guests in tow. It is a charming folk life 
tradition that has changed little over the 
years. But I also like to visit Wakulla late 
in the day. That’s when the boats have 
docked and throngs of local boys have 
finished impressing bikini-clad girls with 
their cannonballs and jackknives off a 
two-story diving tower. Then, I can climb 
the tower, quietly perch near the edge, 
and become lost in the dizzying depths 
below. I’ve found no other place in 
Florida more spectacular than Wakulla 
Springs when the water is clear. 

Alligators cruise in to reclaim their 
domain. Schools of mullet and bream 
swim by along with monster catfish and 
the more predatory bass and gar. 
Primitive anhingas dive underwater in 
hopes of spearing fish with sharp bills, 
their long necks moving serpent-like 
through the water. With noisy crowds 
absent, Wakulla Springs has a different 
feel. It reminds me of the time I walked 
through a zoo after closing and listened — 
awestruck — to echoing cries, roars and 
howls of animals now free to be them- 
selves. 

Wildness is difficult to completely 
subdue, especially at Wakulla. 

From the springs, a wild river is 
borne that bears the same name, a name 
that some linguists interpret to mean 
“loon” in the Muskogee Creek language, 
not “mysterious waters” as described in 
early promotional brochures. The 
cypress-lined river, in places wider than a 
football field, flows nine miles before 
joining the St. Marks River and emptying 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The first three 
miles lies within the Edward Ball 
Wakulla Springs State Park. There, one 
can see more wildlife on the park ser- 
vice’s half-hour “jungle cruise” than in 
several other types of wilderness excur- 
sions put together. 

On a sunny day, it is not unusual to 
spot 40-50 basking alligators, not includ- 
ing babies, all seemingly unconcerned 
with boatloads of gawking onlookers. 
Some have reached impressive lengths of 
10-12 feet. 

There is an array of bird life year- [> 
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round — small feisty purple gallinules and 
moorhens and nine species of herons and 
egrets. In cooler months, the river is 
blanketed with waterfowl, chiefly lesser 
scaup, widgeon and coot, but also mal- 
lard, moorhen, merganser, teal, shoveler 
and canvasback. There are majestic 
ospreys and bald eagles, a plethora of 
hawks, owls and vultures, and the silent 
and mysterious swallow-tailed kites. 
Deer and raccoons feed along shores, 
ever wary of alligators, and a black bear 
or two has been known to frequent the 
area. 

It’s a wonder that Wakulla is as wild 
as it is, given the various development 
schemes put forth over the years. 
According to the new book Watery Eden: 
A History of Wakulla Springs (see review 
on page 31), proposals to cut a shipping 
canal from the Ochlockonee River to 
Lake Jackson and then to the Wakulla 
River were being considered as early as 
1828. One anonymous writer in 1835 
predicted that Wakulla’s banks would 
soon be “studded with private residences, 
as indeed even now the country round it 
is full of plantations.” In the late 1800s, 
various proposals emerged to create a 
health resort at the springs, much like 
several large springs along the Suwannee 
River and Sulphur Springs on the nearby 
St. Marks River. 

The beginning of the 19th century 
brought forth plans for a sanitarium at 
the springs along with visions of oil 
drilling, a paper mill utilizing palmetto 
fiber, and a large casino. None of the 
development proposals ever manifested. 
Through the 1920s, Wakulla Springs was 
little more than a popular picnicking spot 
and a gathering place for political rallies. 

Wakulla’s purchase by Ed Ball in 
1935 brought mixed reactions. As a 
trustee of Alfred I. DuPont’s railroad, 
banking and timber interests in Florida, 
Ball’s intentions were suspect, especially 
by those wary of drastic change. It soon 
became apparent, however, that Ball 
viewed the springs more as a natural 
jewel and quaint tourist destination than 
a potentially garish commercial attrac- 
tion. He built a low-key Spanish style 
27-room lodge and restaurant and 
expanded tour boat operations, but he 
had the springs and his river holdings 
designated a National Audubon Society 
Wildlife Sanctuary. 

Soon after Ball’s death in 1983, pri- 
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Suwannee cooters 
bask on a log. 


Left: Great egret, 
one of many impres- 
sive wading birds 
seen along the 
Wakulla River. 


vate developers threatened to buy the 
property and divide up the refuge as 
high-priced real estate. The Nature 
Conservancy and State of Florida stepped 
in to negotiate a land deal and the area 
became one of the jewels of the state 
park system in 1987. A question arose as 
to what to do with Ball’s controversial 
fence across the clearly navigable 
Wakulla River at Highway 365, a fence 
that succeeded in keeping out all boat 
traffic except for Ball’s “jungle” and 
glass bottom boats. The fence remained 
along with the popular tour boats. It is 
another reason that the upper river has 
remained wild, although a recent infesta- 
tion of hydrilla coupled with an increase 
in nitrogen coming out of the springs 
poses a formidable challenge to park 
officials. 

What few visitors see at Wakulla is 
the underwater cave system inside the 
springs. Only authorized diving expedi- 
tions have been allowed to explore the 
far-reaching depths. I am no cave diver, 
but I sometimes visualize myself jour- 
neying into Wakulla’s depths, much like 
a shaman who ventures into the lower 
world. I can see myself surrounded by 
water, clear blue water, the caves illumi- 


Wakulla Springs basin and diving platform. 


nated by some pure ethereal light. 

Divers into the caves encounter an 
array of life invisible to visitors on the 
surface. Groups of nocturnal fishes such 
as bullheads, suckers and white catfish 
hide in dark crevices and twilight areas 
of the cave during the day. There are also 
sleek American eels. Born in the 
Sargasso Sea east of the Bahamas and 
having swum and drifted over a year to 
Wakulla Springs, eventually they will 
return to the Sargasso Sea to spawn, and 
presumably die. 

The deepest creatures in Wakulla’s 
dark caverns are blind cave crayfish. 
More delicate in body than their cousins 
on the surface, they are believed to be 
capable of living for more than a hundred 
years. 

Remains of extinct animals are 
found inside the caves, too, so many that 
one underwater room has been labeled 
“the megafauna mausoleum.” Bones 
could include those of giant lions and 
jaguars, tiger-sized saber-toothed cats, 
beavers as big as black bears, giant 
ground sloths 20 feet in length, and 10- 
foot-tall sharp-beaked flightless birds that 
probably ate both plants and small ani- 
mals. 


There could also be remains of giant 
armadillos and tortoises, bears and 
wolves, long-horned bison, antelope, wild 
camels and horses, and many other crea- 
tures including tapirs, capybaras and pec- 
caries. Of course, there are the prehistoric 
elephants, huge mammoths and 
mastodons. One nearly intact mastodon 
skeleton, recovered from the springs in 
1930, is on display at the Florida History 
Museum in downtown Tallahassee. Some 
of the prehistoric animals most likely died 
after falling into the deep springs and 
drowning. Others fell prey to predators, 
predators that eventually included man. 

Obvious signs of early human inhabi- 
tants of Wakulla include pottery pieces, 
flint chips and projectile points. The most 
striking artifact is a 12,000-year-old 9- 
inch chert knife uncovered in 1995 by the 
late archeologist Calvin Jones. The rare 
intact tool was probably used to skin and 
carve mastodon and other large animals. 
Hunters used an ingenious device to help 
bring down these great beasts — the atlatl. 
This was a long shaft of wood tipped with 
a bone or tooth. The blunt end of a cane 
spear shaft was inserted into the atlatl and 
a skilled hunter could then heave the 
spear with the necessary force to penetrate 
an animal’s thick hide. 

Today, perhaps one of Wakulla’s 
greatest attributes is its ability to provide 
sanctuary for a human spirit often inun- 
dated with the fast pace of modern life. 
That’s why I enjoy visiting Wakulla late 
in the day when the boats are docked, the 
swimmers all but gone. Then, I can quiet- 
ly bolster a connection that at times seems 
razor thin, and feel Wakulla seep into 
thirsty pores. 

If I waited long enough, maybe I 
could hear cries of mastodon and saber- 
tooth cat, or maybe panther, which 
roamed these parts only a half-second ago 
in terms of geologic time. Maybe I would 
glimpse the flash of a brown arm hurtling 
a stone-tipped spear, smell wood smoke 
from a long ago campfire and hear words 
of a forgotten tongue. Wakulla evokes 
such thoughts, for these are Wakulla’s 
whispers, still living in the incredible boil 
of her springs. It is the Wakulla to cherish, 
to protect generation upon generation, the 
one that will flow on long after we pass. @) 


Doug Alderson is associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife magazine. 
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Shepherd Sprin 
ea of the id 8 


By Michael Wisenbaker 


Protected for more than 70 years as part of the St. Marks 
National Wildlife Refuge, Shepherd Spring no longer remains 
a secret. 


Doug Alderson 
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Page 6: Shepherd Spring is a jewel to 


behold, but you have to work to get there. 


Right: A small alligator surfaces in the 
spring. 


akulla, Wakulla, 
Wakulla is the 
mantra you most 
often hear if 
someone men- 
tions springs in Florida’s Big Bend. No 
one disputes Wakulla’s grandeur, its 
abundant wildlife or the fine state park 
that engulfs it. On the other hand, this 
region also boasts a marvelous array of 
smaller springs and sinkholes. Less than 
eight miles south of Wakulla Springs, for 
example, lies a hidden gem that remains 
as wild now as when its waters first 
reached the light of day. There, you 
won’t find the din of squealing kids, 
gawking tourists or “jungle” boat cruises. 
In fact, Shepherd Spring and the upper 
reaches of its run somehow escaped 
notice of the U.S. Geological Survey. 
Revered for decades, most who 
knew its location would only reluctantly 
pass that lore along to others. Thus, with 
only vague directions on an icy January 
day two decades ago, I wound up trudg- 
ing down a woods road leading to 
Shepherd Spring Creek. | then slogged 
up to my waist in water and mud through 
a tortuous tidal creek. This unorthodox 
approach beat being sliced to shreds by 
sawegrass and stabbed in the eye by nee- 
dle rush. After a cold and exhaustive 
effort, I eventually reached the elusive 
spring run that led me to its mysterious 
source. After finding the spring, it soon 
became apparent why most had kept 
mum about it. 
Protected for more than 70 years as 
part of the St. Marks National Wildlife 
Refuge, Shepherd Spring no longer 


remains a secret. Recently, an online 
publication called “Springs Fever: A 
Field and Recreation Guide to Florida 
Springs,” revealed Shepherd’s specific 
location to the entire world. Although 
this dismayed purists, most who visit the 
springs are hardy, outdoor types who 
leave nothing but footprints or bike 
tracks. In other words, you have to 
mountain bike, hike, kayak or canoe to 
reach Shepherd Spring. I rue the day 
when I’Il no longer be physically able to 
make the pilgrimages. 

Mountain bikes provide the fastest 
way to reach Shepherd Spring. Using 
refuge roads you can bounce there in 
about 20 minutes from the nearest high- 
way, which is S.R. 365. Other than a few 
deep sand beds and some occasional 
mudholes, this way serves as the least 
taxing means to reach the spring. En 
route, you'll be greeted by white-tailed 
deer, turkey, fox squirrels, gopher tortois- 
es and wild hogs. 

Hiking offers a more intimate means 
of reaching Shepherd Spring. The Florida 
Trail passes just north of the spring. 
Clearly marked by orange blazes on 
trees, a side trail to the south signaled by 
blue blazes takes you right to Shepherd. 
The Florida Trail path to the spring 
stretches about 2.4 miles if you come 
from the west at S.R. 365. From the east 
it is about a 2.7-mile trek from Wakulla 
Beach Road. 

The western route begins in an area 
of sandhills characterized by longleaf 
pines, turkey oaks and bracken ferns. It 
also runs near some old fields now man- 
aged for wildlife. You’ll then enter hard- 


Jeyequesi |eeYdI\ 


wood hammocks with diverse flora and 


fauna. The path from the east, though, 
takes you through more hydric and mesic 
hammocks, including a spectacular stand 
of pure cabbage palms. From either direc- 
tion, it will take you an hour or more to 
reach the spring. You can expect to get 
your feet wet and dirty. Insects, too, can 
be fierce when it’s warm and you’ll 
always need to do a thorough tick check 
afterwards. 

I used a kayak on my most recent 
sojourn to Shepherd this past October. 
Putting in at Wakulla Beach, I had to pad- 
dle a good distance from shore to keep 
from grounding on exposed sandbars 
because of the extreme low tide in 
Apalachee Bay. After rounding the 
marshy point jutting into the bay, I 
dodged exposed coon oyster bars stand- 
ing about 18 inches above the water’s 
surface in West Goose Creek. Crab trap 
floats served as my channel buoys, 
although I still occasionally had to jump 
out of the boat and pull it over shallows. 
In so doing, I shuffled my feet across the 
bottom to shoo away scores of stingrays. 

After reaching the juncture where 
West Goose Creek forks into Gander and 
Shepherd Spring creeks, an osprey cried 
sharply from his perch atop a gnarled 
pine. Fiddler crabs scuttled about their 
tunnels in the feted mud banks beneath 
the marsh grasses. Cackling rails occa- 
sionally pierced the still air. The salt 
marsh plants soon gave way to freshwater 
flora, including stubby cypress trees in 
their fall attire. 

After an hour-and-a-half of paddling 
from the landing at Wakulla Beach, the [> 
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creek basin changed from a tidal marsh 
into a skinny, serpentine spring run. 
Hardwoods and sabal palms provided a 
delightful cool canopy. Again, I often 
had to exit the kayak and guide it over 
logs or under low overhangs. In the dap- 
pled light, it was difficult to see limbs 
and cypress knees under the surface, so 
my shins soon felt as if someone had 
clubbed them with a blackjack. Forty- 
five minutes up the run, I spied an open- 
ing in the canopy and the shimmering 
indigo boil of Shepherd Spring. 
Shepherd’s appealing pool, about a 
hundred feet across, provided a haven for 
fish and other creatures. The usual cadre 
of spotted gar glared at me. A large- 
mouth bass bulled about in search of a 
meal. Sunfish skulked in the shadows to 
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avoid these motley marauders. On this 
trip, I didn’t see the legendary “giant” 
alligator that many visitors obsess over, 
but on past sojourns I’ve seen many 
‘gators of varying sizes in the spring. 
Sometimes they try to hide underneath 
submerged brush piles. A large buck 
came to the spring for a drink but quick- 
ly discovered me. He angrily snorted 
before bolting into the surrounding 
thickets. Most critters here wisely view 
man as something to avoid. 

Floating over the sparkling spring 
surface with a diver’s mask, I could 
glimpse a steep limestone ledge through 
the lucid liquid that drops to a depth of 
50 or 60 feet. Beneath the lip of the 
ledge lies the dark maw of an underwa- 
ter maze. Expert divers of the world- 
renowned Woodville Karst Plain Project 
recently probed about 6,000 feet inside 
Shepherd’s cave at an average depth of 
200 feet. They observed little life in the 

ebony abyss, although strange looking 
colonies of bacteria thrived. While no 
noticeable flow is evident inside the cave, 
substantial quantities of water pour into 
the spring run that quenches the thirsty 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Soft autumnal rays from the sun 
warmed me from my brief dip as | 
inhaled a sandwich from the cockpit of 
my kayak while suspended over 
Shepherd’s blue basin. A pileated wood- 
pecker drummed on a hollow tree deep in 
the forest. Fishes and turtles down below 
went about their business of eating or 
being eaten. Ancient dragonflies strafed 
the silky surface of Shepherd. An occa- 
sional high-flying jet would shatter my 
illusion of total solitude. While snakes 
surely must prosper there, I’ve never seen 
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Left: Heading inland toward the 
spring run, salt flats and marsh 
plants slowly give way to upland 
hammocks. 


Below: Just shy of its source, the 
spring run is narrow and difficult 
to navigate. 


one either in the water or along its banks. 
In any event, the time had come to 
leave this pristine pool. So, I secured 
everything and shot down the run as if it 
were a whitewater stream. I noticed a 
school of needlefish edging their way 
upstream. That was a first. Every time | 
venture to the spring, | make new obser- 
vations and become more keenly aware 
of the ever-changing faces of nature. 
When | sliced out of the run and into 
the marsh, the tide had begun pouring in. 
The water was much more saline and less 
clear than it had been just a few hours 
earlier. Cottony clouds now crawled 
across the sky. A few cloudless sulfur 
butterflies fluttered above. Herons and 
egrets stood stone-still in the shallows 
waiting to lance their unwary prey. As | 
approached the open bay, the sharp bow 
of my kayak easily knifed through chop- 
py waves that arose from the stiff breeze. 


- The oyster bars exposed earlier in the 


day were now more than a foot under 
water, which allowed me to track in 
straight lines. 

Back at the landing, used mainly by 
oystermen, crabbers and mullet fisher- 
men, I somehow mustered enough 
strength to hoist the kayak on the racks 
atop my truck. Although I’ve made 
dozens of sojourns through the years to 
Shepherd Spring via foot, bike, canoe 
and now kayak, I always come away 
with a renewed appreciation of nature 
and a rejuvenated spirit. I hope that oth- 
ers, too, will have an opportunity to 
experience this magnificent jewel of the 
Florida wilderness. @ 


Michael Wisenbaker of Tallahassee 
is a frequent contributor to Florida 
Wildlife. 


The Great 


Florida 
irding Trail 


By Julie Brashears, FWC birding trail coordinator 


Summer Specialties in the 
Big Scrub 


he vast Ocala National 
Forest, known histori- 
cally as “the Big 
Scrub,” is home to 
Florida scrub-jays, red-cockaded 
woodpeckers, limpkins and swallow- 
tailed kites, among others. It’s an 
excellent location to revel in some 
Florida specialties (and then jump 
into a clear spring to cool off!). 
While driving in the forest, 
watch for Florida scrub-jays on tele- 
phone wires or fence posts along the 
roadside. Appropriate jay habitat — 
oak scrub five to 10 feet in height — 
is your cue to start looking for this 
highly adapted bird; morning hours 
(before 10 a.m.) are best in summer. 
The red-cockaded woodpecker is 
restricted to open stands of live, 
mature longleaf pines in which they 
excavate nest cavities. Throughout the 
forest, biologists have conveniently 
ringed these cavity trees with a stripe 


of white paint for monitoring purposes. 


The best time to glimpse this reclusive 
bird is just before dawn, when the 
birds leave their cavities to forage. 
Mercifully, the high and dry 
uplands of the Ocala National Forest 
are crisscrossed by crystal-clear, 
spring-fed streams. Two springs, Salt 
Springs and Alexander Springs, pro- 


: Liz West 


vide both swimming and birding 
opportunities but quickly get crowded 
on hot summer weekends. The rivers 
themselves offer relaxing canoeing and 
likely sightings of limpkins feeding in 
shallows and swallow-tailed kites soar- 
ing overhead. Forest roads that cross 
streams are also good for spotting 
limpkins; be sure to pull off clear of 
traffic. 


DIRECTIONS 
The Ocala National Forest lies 
east of the city of Ocala; CR 314, SR 
40, SR 19 are the major roads of the 


forest interior. Call (352) 625-0546 for 


more information. 

Visitor centers occur in three 
locations throughout the forest. The 
Ocklawaha River Visitor Center is at 
SR 40 and CR 315 east of Silver 
Springs — (352) 236-0288. The Salt 
Springs Visitor Center is on the west 
side of SR 19 in Salt Springs — (352) 
685-3070. The Lake Dorr Visitor 
Center is on the west side of SR 19, 
six miles north of Umatilla — (352) 
669-7495. 

Salt Springs lies just north of the 
intersection of CR 314 and SR 19 on 


the northeast side of the forest. A hik- 
ing trailhead also begins 0.5 mi. south 


of the Salt Springs campground 
entrance on the road’s east side. The 


trailhead is open 24 hours. The springs 


entrance is open from 8:00 a.m. to 
sunset — (352) 685-2048. 


To reach Alexander Springs, take 
CR 445 northeast five miles from SR 


19 north of Umatilla. The entrance is 
on the left (north) side of the road. 
Open 8:00 a.m. to sunset (352) 669- 
3153. @) 


For more on birding and the bird- 


ing trail, visit www.floridabirding- 
trail.com or call (850) 488-8755. 
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Surf & Tu 


Fie 


ater meets land. Surf 
& Turf. That’s how I 
think of my daytime 
excursions to John 
D. MacArthur 
Beach State Park in Palm Beach County. 
What better way to refer to the merging 
in one park of some of Florida’s finest 
coastal marine habitats? Here on a small 
segment of a barrier island, the blue- 
green waters of the Atlantic Ocean and 
the quiet waters of a protected cove inter- 
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By Thomas Farrell 


connect with sandy beaches, rolling sand 
dunes, fringing mangroves and lush trop- 
ical forests. 

John D. MacArthur Beach State Park 
is a 317-acre natural gem surrounded by 
coastal development on Singer Island, 
about midway up the Palm Beach County 
shoreline. It was protected after a univer- 
sity study in the 1970s convinced the 
previous owner, John D. MacArthur, that 
the property was a biological treasure. 
MacArthur donated the land to the state 
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along with money to help develop facili- 
ties. The new park opened in 1989. 

From a boardwalk that passes among 
seagrape trees high on a dune, you can 
look east and see the glorious meeting of 
surf and turf as the Atlantic’s waves 
crash onto the park’s sandy beach. The 
two-mile beach is the park’s main draw- 
ing card and attracts visitors from all 
over the world. 

Bathers often loll in the surf to relax 
in the refreshing waters, especially on 


uosiepuy Weg 


Above: A hammock at J. D. MacArthur Beach State Park. 
Page 10: Surf meets turf where Atlantic waves tumble on the beach at the base of dunes. 


days when sea lice are absent. Although 
there are no designated swimming zones, 
bathers usually cluster in areas that are 
free of the rocky ledges that intermittent- 
ly line the surf. These ledges — geologic 
outcrops of limestone bedrock beneath 
the sand — serve as substrate for the for- 
mation of coastal reefs 

One large outcrop, partially visible 
at low tide, forms an expansive underwa- 
ter reef that is popular with visitors. 
From the water’s surface to a depth of 
about 15 feet, the rock is covered with 
reef-forming organisms. Encrusting 
worms, sponges, barnacles, sea urchins 
and marine algae are only a few of the 
reef dwellers that form a virtual food 
court for higher level consumers, mainly 
fish. 

Fish-watching snorkelers descend 
from the beach or from boats to take in 
the colorful reef inhabitants, which 
include black margate, blue tang, pork 
fish, queen trigger, French angelfish and 
many other species. On my first dive to 
the reef, I saw several 3-foot-long snook 
cruising above the encrusted ledges. 

The narrow beach above the surf line 
offers park visitors other bounties that 


result from the meeting of surf and turf. 
Beachcombers can stroll along the wrack 
line (seaweed cast up on shore) at the 
foot of the looming sand dune to search 
for treasures washed in from the sea. 
Sargassum weed, cockle shells, moon 
snails, egg cases and exotic sea beans — 
seeds from the trees and shrubs of 
Caribbean shores — are common finds. 

The seasons play a role in what the 
beach has to offer. During Portuguese- 
man-of-war season, beachcombers must 
use care to avoid stranded man-of-wars 
cast upon the beach. Fortunately, the 
inflated balloon-like sails of these beauti- 
ful blue jellyfish usually give away their 
presence along the wrack line. 

During sea turtle nesting season, 
beachcombers at the park may unknow- 
ingly stroll above any of the thousands of 
sea turtle eggs that are deposited yearly in 
nests under the sand. Well known as one 
of Florida’s most densely populated nest- 
ing sites, this beach acts as an important 
source of baby recruits that help sea tur- 
tles replenish their endangered popula- 
tions. Park officials estimate that the 
beach supports more than 1,000 sea turtle 
nests every summer. 


Just landward of the beach lies the 
sand dune, which runs parallel to the 
beach for nearly two miles. This dune is 
a fine example of the natural coastal for- 
mations that result from the interaction 
of surf and turf. Dunes are formed when 
sand, carried to the beach by the sea, is 
blown by the wind to form mounds land- 
ward of the water. Eventually dunes 
become stabilized by plants and will pro- 
tect the rest of the shoreline by serving 
as a first line of defense against storm 
waves. 

The most important dune stabilizers 
at the park are seagrape trees and sea 
oats. Seagrapes, identifiable by their 
waxy, saucer-sized leaves, dominate and 
cover the top and backside of the dune. 
Sea oats are grasses that cover the base 
and seaward face of the dune. Park visi- 
tors who look closely at the dune will 
find that these plants are not alone and 
are joined by more dune-loving species 
such as Spanish bayonet, railroad vine, 
bay bean, beach peanut, black bead and 
half-flower. 

West of the dune lies another ver- 
sion of our surf and turf theme: a tidal 
cove and its surrounding fringe of man- 
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grove trees. The cove is a shallow estuar- 
ine bay that is flooded by tidal water 
from Lake Worth Lagoon and the 
Intracoastal Waterway. The cove lies 
between ocean dune and the park’s 
nature center, which is located toward the 
western side of the park. A boardwalk 
spans the cove and connects the nature 
center to the beach and dune. 

The 75-acre cove is an example of 
the beautiful, diverse and productive 
coastal habitats that, when preserved, are 
available to Florida’s residents. As with 
the ocean reef, the cove and its associat- 
ed habitats serve as another form of 
aquatic food court. The cove’s rich mud 
flats and oyster reefs combine with acres 
of seagrass beds to make up a highly 
productive coastal ecosystem. The sys- 
tem teems with aquatic life and forms 
complex coastal food webs. 

The cove is always busy with 
wildlife. Even the most casual observer 
can readily see the bustle of wildlife 
activity, usually of the feeding kind. 
From herons stalking fish in the shal- 
lows, to stingrays sweeping the bottom 
with their “wings,” to snook flushing out 
mullet at the surface, it seems that there 
is always some cove resident ready to 
put on a food show. 

A wetland fringe of mangroves 
marks the transition between the waters 
of the cove and the adjacent tropical 
hammock. Composed of red, black and 
white mangrove trees, the fringe is locat- 
ed in a zone from about the low tide line 
to just above the high tide mark. 

The mangrove fringe is an important 
component of the cove. Ecologically, it is 
difficult to overstate the importance of 
mangrove habitats. The tree roots and the 
surrounding mud provide intertidal sub- 
strate for countless marine organisms that 
make up the food web. Worms, shrimp, 
sponges, oysters, snails, hydroids and 
crabs are only a few of the species that 
flourish among the mangroves. 
Mangroves further benefit the ecosystem 
by providing a protective canopy for 
birds and, in the form of their fallen 
leaves, by directly contributing food for 
residents of the adjacent waters. 

The ultimate turf on a surf and turf 
field trip is the mature tropical hammock, 
a forest that takes over where the man- 
groves end. Park visitors can sense the 
hammock’s cathedral-like atmosphere, 
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which is created as the crowns of massive 
strangler figs, pigeon plums, mastics and 
paradise trees close off and darken the 
forest. Beneath the dense canopy of these 
so-called climax trees grow various 
smaller trees, shrubs, vines and ground 
cover. Were it not for the nature trails cre- 
ated by park staff, the hammock would be 
a thick mass of tropical plants impenetra- 
ble to humans, but not to the anoles, 
pileated woodpeckers, spotted skunks, 
squirrels and other natural residents of the 
hammock. 

To sample the diversity of southeast 
Florida’s coastal marine habitats, try a 
surf and turf field trip to John D. 
MacArthur Beach State Park. The park 
offers nature trails and guided or self- 
guided tours. The nature center has an 
auditorium, tropical aquariums and natu- 
ral history exhibits. 


If you go: From I-95 take PGA 
Boulevard east to U.S. 1. Continue across 
U.S. 1 for about nine-tenths of a mile. 
The park entrance is on the left. The 
swimming beach has no lifeguards, and 
reef snorkelers must have dive flags. 
Motorized boats are prohibited in the 
park’s cove. Fishing in the cove is best 
done from a canoe or kayak. Fishing is 
also available from the ocean beach and 
from Burnt Bridge Road, which passes 
through the southern end of the park. 
There’s an entrance fee of $3.25 per vehi- 
cle. Phone: (561) 624-6950 (main gate), 
(561) 624-6952 (nature center). @) 


Formerly living in Lake Worth, 
Thomas Farrell works as a biologist with 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 


Mangroves hide the setting sun while a mud flat lies exposed in Lake Worth Lagoon. 


Beth Anderson 


SHARK 
Awareness Tins 


By the FWC’s Florida Marine Research Institute 


report of a shark attack, it can send tremors of fear through even the most ardent beach lover. It is important to 
keep in mind, however, that shark attacks are very unlikely and attacks are rarely life-threatening. Plus, there are 
a number of steps that people can take to reduce chances of being bitten or attacked. These include the following: 


NV: people love going to the beach for swimming, sun-bathing and water sports, but every time there is a media 


* Stay in groups, since sharks are more likely to attack a solitary individual. 


* Do not wander too far from shore — this isolates an individual and additionally places one far away from 
assistance. Swim along beaches tended by lifeguards. 


¢ Avoid being in the water during darkness or twilight hours, when sharks are most active and have a competitive 
sensory advantage. 


* Do not enter the water if bleeding from an open wound or if menstruating — a shark’s olfactory ability is acute. 


* Wearing shiny jewelry is discouraged because the reflected light resembles the sheen of fish scales. 


* Avoid waters with known effluents or sewage and those being used by sport or commercial fishermen, especially if 
there are signs of baitfishes or feeding activity. Diving seabirds are good indicators of such action. 


* Sightings of porpoises do not indicate the absence of sharks — both often eat the same food items. 


* Use extra caution when waters are murky and avoid uneven tanning and bright-colored clothing — sharks see 
contrast particularly well. 


* Refrain from excess splashing, and do not allow pets in the water because they make erratic movements. 


* Exercise caution when occupying the area between sandbars or near steep drop-offs — these are favorite hangouts 
for sharks. 


* Do not enter the water if sharks are known to be present, and evacuate the water if sharks are seen while there. And, 
of course, do not harass a shark if you see one! 


Source: International Shark Attack File 


For more information on shark species and shark-fishing regulations please visit the “shark” section of the FWC’s Florida 
Marine Research Institute Web site: www.floridamarine.org. 


(shark art by Lizabeth West) 
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Text and Photographs by Doug Alderson 


aytime creatures 
do not settle quiet 
ly at the Hickory 
Mound Impound- 
ment along the 
Big Bend Coast near Perry. Red-winged 
blackbirds sing in full chorus. Diving 
kingfishers sound high-pitched alarms, 
and countless unseen birds fill a great 
expanse of salt marsh with sound. 

Along the edge of a small pine 
island, two peregrine falcons harass a 
great horned owl perched on a tree limb. 
The owl is unmoved. As darkness falls, 


the falcons retreat. Even they cannot fight 


the darkness. Soon, I too must leave this 
stretch of coast to the owls, the sand 
fleas, the night. 

The Big Bend Coast, sometimes 
labeled the Nature Coast, the Forgotten 


region. After most native populations suc- 


cumbed to European-introduced disease 
by the early 1700s, Muscogean peoples, 
primarily from Alabama and Georgia, 


moved into the region. These people, who 


became known as Seminoles by 
Europeans, were soon joined by hundreds 
of free blacks and escaped slaves. Many 
of these people of color, known as 


“maroons,” formed their own villages and 


lived in relative freedom. 

Seeking to capture escaped slaves 
and to punish Seminoles for raids into 
Georgia, General Andrew Jackson 
marched through the region in the spring 
of 1818 with over 3,000 militia and 
friendly Creeks. He skirmished with Red 
Stick chief Peter McQueen’s band of 200 
warriors near the natural bridge of the 
Econfina River, killing 37, and then 


marched to the large Seminole and 
maroon villages along the lower 
Suwannee. The outnumbered villagers 


Coast and the Wilderness Coast, is one of 
the longest and wildest continuous coastal 
wetlands in the United States. It is mostly 


public land, land that includes several 
wildlife refuges, state parks and almost 
62,000 acres of the Big Bend Wildlife 
Management Area. Ironically, in one of 
the fastest growing states in the country, 
the Big Bend Coast is less populated by 
humans today than it was a hundred and 
even a thousand years ago. 

Scientists estimate that Apalachee 
and Timucuan Indians, and the paleo 
Indians before them, flourished before 
European contact. Several hundred 


archaeological sites have been document- 


ed throughout the Big Bend coastal 


had prior warning and fled, and the gen- 
eral had to satisfy himself with burning 
buildings and food supplies, capturing 
900 head of cattle and executing two 
British traders accused of aiding the 
Seminoles. 

After Jackson left, it was not long 
before Florida was purchased by the 
United States and made into a territory, 
and then a state. Creeks and Seminoles 
reclaimed their Big Bend coastal homes 
and vigorously fought to remain during 
the Second Seminole War of the late 
1830s and ‘40s. Forts were built on the 
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Big Bend shrimp boat at sunset. 


Econfina, Fenholloway and Steinhatchee 
Rivers as part of the United States war 
effort. After most of the Seminoles were 
killed, relocated west, driven south into 
the Everglades or dispersed into the back- 
woods, white settlers moved in to create 
settlements. 

Cedar Key emerged as a thriving Big 
Bend coastal town in the mid-1800s. Its 
name derives from the abundant virgin 
cedar stands that grew along the shore 
and coastal swamps. This natural abun- 
dance gave rise to industries that tim- 
bered the cedar, sawed them into slats, 
and shipped them to northern pencil fac- 
tories. 

Sea turtles became another huge 
market. By the thousands, the huge rep- 
tiles were captured, penned and fattened 
like cattle before being shipped to outside 
markets. Oysters, mullet, sponges and 
other seafood products were also big 
trade items. 

By the mid-1880s, Cedar Key was a 
bustling port city that was said to have 
several thousand residents and transients. 
A long line of saloons, bordellos, gam- 
bling establishments and dance halls 
greeted sailors and fishermen along the 
waterfront. It was said that every man 
carried one to two pistols and a bowie 
knife for offense or defense, one reason 
Cedar Key was labeled “the toughest 
town in the South.” 

Several factors contributed to Cedar 
Key’s decline in the late 1800s. For one, 
the town lost out to Tampa as a major [> 
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port, partly because the harbor’s channel 
was too narrow and shallow and there 
was limited wharf space. Another trend 
saw tourists during the "Gilded Age" 
largely bypass the city in favor of the 
enticing railroads and accommodations 
created by the Walt Disneys of their day: 
Henry Flagler of the east coast and Henry 
Plant of the west. But the major factor by 
far was an almost total disregard for con- 
servation practices. The cedar and other 
virgin timber within reach was cut out 
and never replanted. Sawmill companies 
moved to other southeastern states and 
parts of Florida. Turtles, fish and oysters 
were equally overexploited. Town and 
business leaders realized, a bit late, that 
bounties of the land and sea had their 
limits. It is a familiar story throughout the 
Big Bend and Florida. 

It is with some irony that several Big 
Bend coastal towns are experiencing a 
revival of sorts, not from exploiting a 
finite resource to the point of diminishing 
returns, but by keying on the region’s nat- 
ural beauty and recreational opportuni- 
ties. 

Nature-based tourism is a driving 
force behind recreational access improve- 
ments in several units of the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission’s 
(FWC) Big Bend Wildlife Management 
Area. Anglers come to try their luck as 
conservation laws have prompted a 
rebound of certain fish species. Hunters 
flock to management areas to stalk abun- 
dant deer, turkey and hog. Birdwatchers 
visit from many states and countries, 
especially during the peak bird migration 
of early April where one can see black- 
bellied plovers, piping plovers, willets, 
short-billed dowitchers, marbled godwits, 
dunlins and greater yellowlegs. 

A new scenic driving tour through 
the Tide Swamp Unit near Steinhatchee 
will soon take visitors through a variety 
of native habitat types, from sandhill 
communities to cypress swamps. Visitors 
may witness prescribed burning, selective 
logging, tree planting and other manage- 
ment practices, part of a long-term effort 
to restore and maintain native forests in 
the region. 

Sea kayakers have long known of the 
multi-day expedition opportunities along 
the Big Bend Coast. FWC planners are 
currently completing a 70-plus mile des- 
ignated trail for the section covered by 


the Big Bend Wildlife Management Area. 


The trail will include designated primi- 
tive camping sites and information about 
obtaining supplies and freshwater. 
“Paddlers should be prepared for a beau- 
tiful experience,” said Jerrie Lindsey, 
FWC nature-based recreation coordina- 
tor, “but I caution them in that it is a 
remote rugged area. One is exposed to 
lightning and high winds. Many of the 
islands look the same, and it’s hard to 
navigate the tidal creeks because they 
wind around and branch off. It’s not an 
expedition to undertake lightly. It 
requires a lot of thought, a lot of plan- 
ning.” 

The trail promises experienced pad- 
dlers adventure, solitude, abundant 
marine life and shorebirds. On a good 
weather day with favorable winds, there 
is an incomparable sense of freedom and 
oneness with water and sky. One can eas- 
ily envision a Florida hundreds and thou- 
sands of years ago, a wildness likely to 
persist into the future. 


Cedar Key residential canal. 


An FWC recreation area at Hagen’s 
Cove near Keaton Beach offers picnic 
facilities, a nature trail and an observation 
platform. Looking southeast from the 
platform, one can see cove upon wild 
cove of undulating marshy shore with 
peninsulas of slash pine narrowing down 
to the water. Tidal creeks poke inland like 
tiny fingers. Great egrets dot the expanse, 
white as snowflakes, and if you’re lucky, 
a v-shaped flock of white pelicans will 
zoom past and choose a marshy inlet to 
land. One often leaves with a whispered 
promise to return. 

The Hickory Mound Unit, 20 miles 
west of Perry off U.S. 98, has another 
observation platform along the coast. If 
you drive into the area late in the day, be 
watchful of the many white-tailed deer 
that seem to act as escorts. Like most of 
the Big Bend coast, Hickory Mound is 
undeveloped, mainly because it lacks the 
white sand dunes and beaches, rolling 
surf and crashing waves that attract 
throngs of surfers and swimmers. It is 


shallow and marsh-lined with extensive 
seagrass beds, ideal breeding grounds for 
marine life. 

If you drag a seine net across the soft 
bottom, you’ll scoop up a myriad of 
crabs, fishes, grass shrimp, cannonball 
jellyfish and maybe even a small shark or 
ray. There are also sea squirts and 
starfish, oyster bars and calico scallop 
beds. And everywhere, there are schools 
of silvery mullet, a food fish for many 
species. Sometimes, you can spot bot- 
tlenose dolphins herding and driving mul- 
let into the marshy shore like aquatic bor- 
der collies. Then they partake of a feast. 

For visitors, the Big Bend Coast is 
more suited for boating, fishing, sea 
kayaking, wildlife watching, nature study 
—and exploring. It is resilient as long as 
we understand its limits, beautiful in that 
it shows off Florida in all of her wild 
coastal splendor. @ 
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t’s not unusual for a wild 
place to have a characteris- 
tic sound. It might be inces- 
sant and elemental, like the 
uffled thunder of the surf 
or the wind whispering in the trees. It 
might be the pulse-quickening cry of an 
eagle, or the tinkling of icicles melting in 
the sun. When I visited the salt barren, 
by the ghostly glow of the full moon, I 
was so preoccupied with the otherworld- 
ly look of it that I never thought to con- 
sider its sound. 

When I noticed it, finally, I was a lit- 
tle startled. It was the gurgling of a mil- 
lion tiny rivers, parting and rejoining, 
permeating the mats of saltwort and sea 
purslane, flushing out the fiddler crab 
holes, healing the seared mud. It was the 
sound of an advancing sheet of tidewater, 
summoned from the Gulf by the orbital 
alignment of earth and moon with the 
sun. 

Celestially speaking, it’s an event 
astronomers refer to as a “syzygy” (pro- 
nounced siz-ah-jee), an uncommon name 
for a fairly common occurrence. During 
a syzygy, gravitational and centrifugal 
forces combine to generate exceptionally 
high and low tides, called spring tides. 
This happens about twice a month — just 
often enough to flood and sustain the 
barrens. 

Salt barrens are unique, desert-like 
environments that depend on a regimen 
of not-too-frequent tidal inundations to 
survive. They’re found in mangrove 
forests and salt marshes where the wave 
energy is low, the beaches are silty and 
the topography tends to be remarkably 
flat. 

When a syzygy occurs, the spring 
tide surges past the mangroves and marsh 
grasses in the intertidal zones. It over- 
flows low-lying mud deposits and 
becomes trapped inland, in shallow 
pools. As the pools drain, they leach 
organic materials out of the soil. Solar 
evaporation makes the trapped water 
hypersaline. Glimmering gardens of tiny 
salt crystals bloom in the mud. One by 
one the pools shrink and disappear. The 
parched mud cracks, then delaminates. 
The top layers turn black and shrivel like 
burned bacon. Over time, the subtropical 
sun fires the mud into a hardpan of salt 


and silt. If the cycle of droughts and 
floods continues, a “pocket desert” forms 
where only the hardiest and most salt-tol- 
erant plants and animals can survive. 

At first glance it may seem desolate 
and biologically unproductive, but after a 
tidal flood the salt barren teems with 
microscopic life. Bacteria, diatoms, 
single-celled algae and other micro- 
organisms flourish in a fragrant, briny 
broth of microbes and decomposing 
detritus, a picnic for marine snails, fid- 
dler crabs and other small crustaceans. 
These in turn support larger creatures 
like rats and raccoons, salt marsh snakes 
and a variety of birds. 

Only highly specialized plants dare 
to colonize such inhospitable terrain. 
Three of the most common and success- 
ful are saltwort, glasswort and sea 
purslane, waxy-leaved succulents that 
often grow together in red and green 
mats. Salt-tolerant grasses and sedges, 
like smooth cordgrass and black needle 
rush, ring the barrens in monotypic 
bands. Stands of pine, saw palmetto and 
solitary cabbage palms grow on the 
upland side, along with that omnipresent 
exotic pest, Brazillian pepper. A few 
wildflowers, like seaside goldenrod, 
oxeye daisy and railroad vine add unex- 
pected dabs of color to a sun-bleached 
landscape. 

Thanks to global 
warming, today’s salt bar- | 
rens are destined to 
become tomorrow’s wet- 
lands. Scientists estimate 
the sea level rises at least 
a couple of millimeters 
every year, about twice 
the thickness of a finger- 
nail. That may not seem 
like much, but it’s enough | 
to doom the barrens, 
which depend on a deli- 
cate equilibrium between 
drought and occasional 
saltwater inundations for their continued 
survival. If flooding occurs too often, the 
fragile habitats are soon overwhelmed by 
opportunistic vegetation. If flooding 
doesn’t occur, rain will eventually flush 
them out and they’ll be colonized by dif- 
ferent plants. 

Since salt barrens are typically found 


in salt marshes and mangrove swamps, 
they’re more common along the Gulf 


Coast than the Atlantic. Some spectacular 


examples can be found in the Big Bend 


region. For the connoisseur of rare and 
mysterious Florida landscapes, they’re 
well worth a visit. @ 


James Phillips of Tampa is a fre- 
quent contributor to Florida Wildlife. 


Marsh grasses and sedges on the edge of 
a salt barren near Tampa. 


Fiddler crab and racoon tracks in the 
salt barren. 


Page 18: A cracked, dried mud surface 
of a salt barren. 


Page 18 inset: Saltwort in a barrens 
tidal surge. 
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Wastewater Wildlife Oasis 


Text and Photographs by Beth Davidow 


unlight rippled across the 
dark waters, illuminating 
the brilliant red eye of a 
; purple gallinule plucking 
SP blossoms from a fire flag 
plant. Tiny white least terns darted into 
the water and surfaced with wriggling sil- 
ver fish in their beaks. A family of mot- 
tled ducks fed among the spatterdock as 
marsh rabbits grazed on grassy banks 
above the water. With a loud croak, a 
stately egret rose from the marsh and 
flew low over the boardwalk where peo- 
ple enjoyed a leisurely walk. 
Just another morning at the 
Wakodahatchee Wetlands in Palm Beach 


County. yh a F 
Six years ago, the scene would have Na Sa cae (® SNE ee 
been quite different. The area was unused xii nd ashe i oy BSS % 
z Se > nore Me te r - ~ Le em MR By ee ES ae 
public utilities land that was overgrown Set | Sei eee ‘Saapei goers) amore © weeny = 


with Brazilian pepper, melaleuca, 
Australian pine and other exotic plants. 

In 1996, the Palm Beach County 
Water Utilities Department took 50 acres 
at its Southern Region Water Reclamation 
Facility (SRWRF), removed the exotic 
plants, and built a series of ponds to puri- 
fy wastewater. They planted native wet- 
lands species such as bulrush, and these 
plants began to filter out nutrients and 
pollutants in the effluent. The wetlands- 
cleansed water was soon being used for 
irrigation both on-site at the facility and 
off-site for watering golf courses and res- 
idential lawns. The name, Wakodahatchee 
(pronounced like “Dakota-hatchee”), is 
derived from the Seminole language and 
means “constructed wetlands.” 

“Ancient Egyptians used wetlands to 
treat wastewater, so this is not a new 
idea,” said Brenda Duffey, a utilities 
spokeswoman. The cleansed water is 
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Mottled ducks often frequent the wet- 
lands. 

Page 20, below: A view of wetland plants 
and the boardwalk at Wakodahatchee 
wetlands. 


returned to the environment where it 
recharges the aquifer; some of the water 
will evaporate and later fall as rain. “The 
wetlands are critical to our water cycle,” 
remarked Duffey. 

Every day, almost two million gal- 
lons of treated water is pumped into con- 


KW SSS 


verted percolation ponds. 
The effluent, called 
“reclaimed water,” has 
been filtered and disinfec- 
ted within the SRWRF 
plant. The process elimi- 
nates harmful substances, 
but leaves traces of nitro- 
gen and phosphorus, 
which are fertilizers. One 
way to reclaim water and 
remove the excess nitrogen and phospho- 
rus is to filter it through plants that 
inhabit wetlands. “It takes about 10 to 
30 days for the effluent to flow through 
the wetlands,” explained Duffey. “The 
slow movement of water allows plants to 
thrive as nutrients are taken in.” 

As water enters the Wakodahatchee 
Wetlands, it begins to flow by gravity 
along the length of each pond and into 
the next wetland area through a box cul- 
vert with an adjustable weir to control 
elevation. Bulrush, a tall, grass-like plant 
with solid stems, grows in clumps at the 
beginning of each pond in an average 
depth of 6 to 8 inches. The bulrush facil- 
itates high nutrient uptake. The microbial 
communities associated with the bulrush 
assist in this process while providing 
food for marsh dwellers. 

The Wakodahatchee Wetlands have 
exceeded expectations as a nutrient- 
removal system. Up to 71 percent of the 
nitrogen and 38 percent of the phospho- 
rus present in the effluent that flows into 
it is removed naturally. Water quality 
data is one indication of the project’s 
success. Wildlife is another. 

Otters frolic in the shallows, turtles 
bask on logs, and alligators lie on man- 
made islands. Tiny brown marsh rabbits 
graze on grassy berms above the ponds. 
Several bird species nest and raise young 
within the wetlands. More than 140 
species of birds live or have been 
observed at Wakodahatchee, including a 
dozen threatened and endangered species 
such as the American wood stork. 

“These wetlands are so special,” 
said Betty Weber, out walking the board- 
walk with her friend Francis Sacks. “It’s 
a real paradise out here. With so much 
development going on in the area, places 
like Wakodahatchee become more and 
more important.” 

_ The wetlands have become a popu- 
lar site for many Palm Beach County 


residents. “My kids love coming out 
here,” one mother explained to another 
visitor. Her young children peered over 
the rail and excitedly proclaimed, “There 
they are! Look at the baby alligators!” 
Interpretive signs along the boardwalk 
educate visitors about water purification, 
wetlands ecology, natural history and the 
interdependence of people and their envi- 
ronment. 

Wetlands help maintain the quality 
of our environment, provide habitat for 
plants and animals, and offer benefits to 
people including flood protection, recre- 
ation and open-space. More than half of 
America’s wetlands have been destroyed 
by development. But constructed wet- 
lands like Wakodahatchee offer hope by 
providing habitat for plants and animals 
faced with the pressures of urbanization 
and agricultural use. 

The Wakodahatchee Wetlands are so 
successful that the county will convert 
another 170 acres into wetlands. Land 
was sold to the utility for the expressed 
purpose that it be maintained as wetlands 
into perpetuity. The parcel was originally 
wetlands that were drained for agricultur- 
al use. 

That seemed like a good idea to 
Betty Weber. As she prepared to leave 
Wakodahatchee she commented, “We 
need more of these quiet places in our 
lives.” 

The Wakodahatchee Wetlands is 
located in suburban Delray Beach on the 
east side of Jog Road between 
Woolbright Road and Atlantic Avenue. 
Exit I-95 at Atlantic Avenue and head 
west, turning right (north) on Jog Road. 
Tours of the wetlands are conducted on 
the second Tuesday of every month at 9 
a.m., and on the third Wednesday of 
every month at 4 p.m. during winter 
months. The tour lasts about one hour 
and space is limited to 20 people. 

For group tour information, call 
(561) 641-3429. Community organiza- 
tions and schools may request tours on an 
“as available” basis and need to be 
scheduled at least one month in advance. 
Call (561) 434-5372 for information. The 
wetlands are open to the general public 
from sunrise to sunset, seven days a 
week. @ 


Beth Davidow is a free-lance writer 
and photographer from Miami. 
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By Duel Christian 


| leapt out of my seat quicker than a June bug in a barrel full of ducks and 
strapped myself into the fighting chair. The telltale “tic-tic-tic” of the reel slowly 
unspooling gave me a heady adrenaline rush as | grasped the thick rod in my 


hands. 


he sentence was only 
two words, but it 
spoke volumes. 

“Fish on.” 

Those are the two 
words that every game fisherman lives to 
hear. 

“Fish on.” 

That’s why it came as a welcome 
surprise when | heard it from Captain 
Terry Higbie, bagpiper, gourmand and 
official sea dog. 

His words roused me from my near 
comatose state on the deck of his bonnie 
wee boat, the Saucy Tart. 

We were cruising eastward, about 15 
miles off the coast of Mexico Beach. The 
sun was high and beating down with the 
intensity of a steel foundry through a 
cloudless Florida sky. I had taken refuge 
under the awning of the boat’s cutty 
cabin, nursing a well-deserved lemonade. 

“Fish on.” 

I leapt out of my seat quicker than a 
June bug in a barrel full of ducks and 
strapped myself into the fighting chair. 
The telltale “tic-tic-tic” of the reel slowly 
unspooling gave me a heady adrenaline 
tush as I grasped the thick rod in my 
hands. In an instant the line sung out as 
the fish struck. Within the next breath the 
line went loose again. False alarm. 

I turned my head and asked, “I won- 
der if we need to change lures.” 

“Naah. I caught that big tuna two 
weeks ago with the same one that’s on 
your line right now,” said the captain. 

I turned back and glanced at the 8- 


inch red and silver lure that was thrashing 
around in our wake about a hundred 
yards behind our boat. 

The lure has bright reflective tape on 
it to attract hunting game fish to the sur- 
face for the promise of a slow-moving 
tasty morsel. This particular lure has large 
hooks, sharpened to a razor’s edge to 
punch through the bony plates of a bill- 
fish or tuna’s mouth. 

I unstrapped myself from the fighting 
chair and nestled back into my chair 
under the cutty cabin, seeking refuge 
from the heat, as well as another bottle of 
lemonade. I must have dozed off again 
because when I became aware of my sur- 
roundings I found that I was alone and no 
one was driving the boat. 

“Terry!!” I shouted at the air. 

“What?” 

His voice came from above. I walked 
out onto the deck and found him standing 
on the roof of the cabin, scanning the 
endless blue with a pair of binoculars. 

“Just looking for seagulls,” he said. 

Where there’s seagulls, there’s bait- 
fish. Where there’s baitfish, there’s bigger 
fish. 

“There!” he shouted. 

About a mile off our lee was a group 
of seagulls diving into the water. 

We pulled in our trolling lines and 
made way toward the hoard of birds with 
all deliberate speed. When we reached the 
birds we saw thousands of baitfish pop- 
ping the surface. Every so often we saw 
bigger flashes of silver as larger fish 
rocketed to the surface to strike, then dis- 
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appeared just as quickly into the depths. 

We grabbed our heavy bottom fish- 
ing poles and fixed smaller lures to them, 
along with steel leaders to keep the fish 
from biting through the line. We let out 
about four feet of line and dragged the 
lures across the surface, making them 
dance on the topwater like an injured 
baitfish. 

Terry’s was the first to catch a fish. 
A small bonito grabbed his line and tried 
to shoot away. He just lifted it onto the 
boat, removed the lure, and tossed it back 
over. 

We both caught several bonito when 
I got a huge shock in the form of a mam- 
moth strike. The butt of my pole shot 
straight up into my armpit, causing a 
sharp pain. I quickly grabbed the pole 
with my other hand and fought to gain 
my balance. 

“Fish on?” asked Terry in a very wry 
manner. 

“Fish on,” I replied with a grunt. 

The pole was nearly bent to 180 
degrees as the fish tried to swim under 
the boat. The deck was slimy from all of 
the bonito that we had placed on it and I 
couldn’t get adequate footing to do much 
more than hold my own against this fish. 

I managed to awkwardly shuffle my 
way to the stern, where I braced one foot 
against the fighting chair and one foot on 
a cooler. I then put all of my weight into 
a gigantic heave. A big, fat blackfin tuna 
came sailing over my head and bounced 
off the opposite gunwale and ricocheted 
under the fighting chair. 


“Whoa,” exclaimed Terry, “nice 
fish!” 

“Th-thanks,” I replied between 
labored breaths. 

“Well, heck. That one will feed both 
of us for weeks. Let’s go home,” said 
Terry. 

“Let’s. Gimme a lemonade. I’m 
parched.” 

Terry turned the boat southward and 
gunned the ancient Penta-Volvo inboard 
engine to life. The Saucy Tart plunged 
through the waves as I sought solace in a 
comfortable chair and yet another bottle 
of lemonade. 

I reached down and lifted the lid of 
the cooler and stared at my catch. The 
tuna probably weighed 50 pounds. I then 
wondered, how am I going to cook that 
thing? 


Pan-seared Tuna in a 
Port Wine Reduction Sauce 
Ingredients: 
4 tuna steaks 
4 cups port wine 
2 cups chopped shallots 


1 cup vegetable broth 

Cavender’s Greek Seasoning 

Olive oil 
Recipe: 

Reduction Sauce 

Pour the port wine and shallots into 
a saucepot. 

Bring to a boil. 

Reduce heat to medium high and stir 
occasionally until the mixture reduces by 
half (the water will evaporate via steam, 
leaving a thick liquid). 

Strain liquid through a colander and 
return to stove. 

Add vegetable broth and bring back 
to a boil. 

Reduce heat to medium high and 
reduce (stirring occasionally) until there’s 
about | cup of sauce. 

Remove and set aside. 


Pan-seared Tuna 
Pour a tablespoon of olive oil into a 
skillet. Rub the oil around with a paper 
towel so as to put a very thin coat evenly 
over the bottom of pan. 


Blackfin tuna 
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Heat skillet on high. 

Add tuna steaks and sprinkle 
Cavender’s seasoning. 

Using a spatula, press down on the 
steaks while they cook. 

Cook steaks for one minute and then 
repeat the process for the other side of 
the steak. 

The steaks should be pink in the 
middle. Cook for 1 minute more if you 
prefer your tuna well done. 

Remove and put on a plate and 
spoon the port wine reduction over the 
steaks. Garnish with asparagus tips 
sautéed in butter (never margarine). 

Serve with risotto, grilled zucchini 
strips and a salad. A hearty red Bordeaux 
is the perfect complement to this dish 
with a distinct European flair. 

Bon Appetit. @) 


Duel Christian writes, cooks and 
heads up a television sales team in 
Tallahassee. 
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Best TALL TALE 


_Sloudlia 
FISHING STORY CONTEST 


It was a difficult task to narrow the entries to three winners for our first fishing story contest. We had 
almost 50 entries, and all of them were entertaining. If they are any indication, Florida is a treasure trove 
of good fishing stories. We hope that you will enjoy the ones that our panel of judges have selected, and 
we look forward to reading next year’s entries. 


SGtwtl Steece k 
HAVING WHAT IT TAKES 


By Mary Ann Duncan of St. Cloud 


e’d been fishing the Lake Gentry shallows 

for two hours with no lunch. I was using 

shiners to attract a big bass. My husband 
was casting rubber worms. 

“Let’s go out to the middle and drift. Maybe we can 
catch a mess of specks,” he suggested. 

“T think I’ll use your Dad’s old rod and reel — it was 
lucky for him,” I commented. 

Luck-smuck, my husband’s lecture began! Knowledge 
and skill — that’s what catches fish. The right equipment, the 
correct bait, water depth, weather conditions — yadda, yadda. 

In the middle of the lake, my husband selected two 
poles and baited them with minnows. | found his father’s 
pole, still rigged with a massive sinker for Mississippi River 
fishing. I put a worm on the hook and cast. KER-PLOP! My 
husband rolled his eyes. 

Another hour passed with very few nibbles. We were 
about to give up when my pole bent into a configuration 
resembling the McDonald arches. I grabbed it and yanked; 
something yanked back. I kept the line tight. Moments later, 
the silvery flash of a great bass slashed the water. It was a 
good 18 inches. Slowly, I played it, drawing it near the boat. 
My husband collected it in the net. 

“How did you get this bass out of the middle of the 
lake, off the bottom — he shouldn’t be here,” he protested. 

“You have to know what you’re doing,” I assured hj 
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Shtid Stace 
SURF FISHING 


By Tim Ebaugh of Melbourne 


Second Stace . 
SHELLCRACKER SWAP 


By Curtis F. (Rick) Harris of Milton 
ebastian Inlet, at the southern end of Brevard 


County, is world famous for its surfing and 
fishing. As a Brevard native and avid pursuer 
of both sports, I’ve logged in countless hours at this beau- 


long about 1972 I was invited to go ona 

shellcracker fishing trip with my father 

and six other fellows. I can’t recall the 
name of the lake but we stayed at a camp in Tavares. I, 
being the youngest, got stuck with the only fishing part- 
ner who didn’t know how to scull a boat. 

This fellow, we’ll call him Dewey, and I were fish- 
ing along trying to find some shellcrackers. I had made 
a cast into some lily pads with an earthworm. I soon got 
a bite, which turned out to be a small stumpknocker. 
Not wanting to get it tangled in the lily pads, I began 
pulling the stumpknocker quickly across the top of the 
water. 

Suddenly, a water moccasin caught hold of the 
stumpknocker. I then pulled them both up next to the 
boat. I did not want to cut the line or grab the moccasin, 
so I looked for something to make the snake release the 
fish. 

My partner had been mixing himself a drink, so I 
grabbed the whiskey and poured some of it onto the 
snake. The snake then let go of the stumpknocker and 
swam away. 

I continued to keep on fishing. We had fished on 
about 300 yards when I felt something tugging on my 
pants leg. Looking down, I was surprised to see that 
that moccasin had returned, only this time he had about 
a two-pound shellcracker that he wanted to trade for 
another drink of that whiskey. 


ally combine these two favorite pastimes. 
I had just ridden a wave into the shore-break, nearly 
crashing my surfboard into the jagged rocks of the jetty 


her fishing rod catapult over the railing and into the surf. 
Paddling hard, I intercepted the pole as it sliced through 


erful force pulled me away through the breakers while 
surfers laughed and the woman continued screaming. 
After about a 50-yard ride the line went limp and I 
managed to sit up on my board, furiously reeling in the 
slack. The fish ran again, abruptly spinning me 180 
degrees just as a large wave reared its foamy head and 


from the shore. The rod had broken and was entangled 
with my surfboard leash, which was wrapped abound my 
leg, which was entwined in monofilament. Worn out, | 
dog-paddled the entire snarled mess to the shore, where 
along with my surfboard, twisted leash and a nice lady’s 
tattered fishing pole, I dragged in a 43-pound black drum! 
A photograph of myself, the woman and the big fish 


“Melbourne Man Goes Surf Fishing.” 


Srororwtbhle CMerrtiore 
‘“THANKS WALT” 


By Jack Stein of Athens, Georgia 


Imost three years ago, our family went to Lakeland for vacation and to visit my wife’s parents. We have two 
children. At that time, Steven was eight and Maggie was five. While we were there, Grandpa DelBovo took 
us fishing at Banana Lake, a rather small impoundment near their subdivision. 

Once at the dock, Steven soon caught a bream of the most unfortunate size. It was too big to hook itself in the mouth 
but too small to take just a little nip of the worm. The 4-inch-long bream gut-hooked itself. In spite of my best efforts at 
performing a “hemostatic hookectomy, the fish looked pretty bad when we did our usual catch and release routine (we 
always sing “Born Free” when we let the fish go). Sure enough, after a while, the fish floated to the top, struggling to swim 
on its side. 

Five-year-old Maggie was beside herself. I began reminding her of the lesson Walt Disney’s Lion King taught us about 
the great “circle of life.” I told her about how happy the little baby turtles would be when Steven’s fish was in their tum- 
mies. 

All of a sudden, I spotted a huge osprey gliding along the wind currents high up in the sky. The osprey saw Steven’s 
fish. I told the kids and Grandpa to “watch this, watch this,” and the bird dove down and snatched the still-flopping fish off 
the lake’s surface. 

It was a breathtaking scene, something like the opening of the old “American Sportsman” TV show. I’d never been 
lucky enough to see such a remarkable sight before. Dad and Steven were suitably impressed, but later Maggie asked, 
“What about the poor baby turtles, Daddy?” 
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tiful location. I never suspected that one day I would actu- : 


when I heard a woman yell. I looked up just in time to see” 


the water in front of me and held fast to the reel. The pow- 


knocked me from my surfboard. When I popped to the sur- \ 
face, still hanging on for dear life, | was only about 20 feet \ 


appeared in the local paper the next day; the caption read, 7 
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Searching for the 


Marbled-black 


By Lisa A. Horth 


Children are naturally inquisitive when it comes to biological investigation. 


hat are YOU look- 
ing for?” a small 
boy with tousled 
hair and sand-coy- 
ered hands in- 
quires as he walks over to greet me. 

A reasonable inquiry indeed, since 
he’s been watching me for awhile. I’ve 
been staring into the water through polar- 
ized sunglasses and wading through the 
shallows of a popular freshwater spring 
at the mouth of the Wacissa River, a 
long-time favorite swimming hole. It’s 
July and it’s hot, but I’m wearing a long- 
sleeved, blue Oxford shirt and green 
Army fatigues that are covered in mud 
stains. Beneath the mud on my feet are 
turquoise river sandals. My get-up and 
actions attract attention as I am a field 
biologist in search of a little top-minnow, 
the mosquitofish. 

Over my shoulder is a long-handled 
dip net, the perfect apparatus for collect- 
ing small fish. The inquisitive little boy 
knows this; I can tell by his sparkling 
eyes. I smile back at him. Several ver- 
dant-green five-gallon buckets half-full 
of spring water, plus a lemon yellow 
water-proof notebook and a couple of 
small green fish-nets surround me on the 
shoreline. Such apparatus piques his 
curiosity. Same goes for other children at 
my other sampling sites, which include 


Amber Johnson, left, and the author 
search for the marbled-black mos- 
quitofish at Wakulla Springs State 
Park. 
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Wakulla Springs and the St. Marks 
National Wildlife Refuge. 

Children are wonderfully keen 
observers; I have yet to meet one that is 
not an avid naturalist. They see top-min- 
nows in the water and want them as badly 
as I. Mosquitofish are good native aquari- 
um fish, and kids know that net over my 
shoulder is a powerful means to an end. 

To the boy I respond, “I’m looking 
for a small mosquitofish. It is about one- 
and-a-half-inches long. Most males of 
this species are silver, but the color- 
morph I am in search of is speckled- 
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black. It looks kind of like marble in 
color, or like a whole bunch of big pep- 
per grains were dropped onto the fish all 
at once.” The boy giggles. 

“Why are they called mosqui- 
tofish?” he queries. 

“In addition to plant matter and 
other insects, they eat the mosquito lar- 
vae that squirm around in the water.” He 
seems intrigued, so I continue, 
“Mosquitofish are live-bearing fish. This 
means that they do not lay eggs like 
most other fish. Instead they give birth to 
many very small live young.” 


Thomas Kennedy 


The rare marbled-black mosquitofish (photo by Lisa A. Horth). 


Mosguitofish 


The boy scans the water in earnest. 
Typically, about a minute or so elapses 
before the most predictable event of my 
day occurs. The boy, pointing at the 
water, and jumping up and down, 
exclaims, “I found one for you...here, 
HERE, over HERE!! Maybe I could help 
you catch it with your big net.” 

More often than not, the child’s find 
refers to ANY fish that moves in the 
water: silver, black, big, little. It doesn’t 
really matter. His idea is to attract me — 
and my net — over to him, so that he can 
use the net. That’s okay with me, espe- 
cially if it instills in the next generation a 
passion for wildlife. 

“Whoa, good work,” I say. He’s real- 
ly found a speckled-black mosquitofish. 
These fish are rare; about one in 100 of 
the males are this color. 

“TI catch it,” he persists. Trial and 
error has taught me that this is quite 
unlikely and another hour could elapse 
before we see a second speckled-black 
male. 

“How about I catch this one, and you 
get the bucket of water? Then you can 
catch the next one,” I reply. He heads 
over to the bucket, content. I collect the 
fish, place it in the bucket, and then hand 
the dip net to the boy, so that he can give 


it a try. He’s absolutely beaming, despite 
the poor fit of the five-foot-long handle 
to his three-and-half-foot frame. 

It almost goes without saying that 
the boy will follow me around the spring 
for as long as I collect fish. My passing 
the dip net to him? Well, that just served 
as a cue to other children on the beach. 
They scurry over from where they’ve 
been watching us so that they may partic- 
ipate, too. Inevitably, I feel like Mother 
Goose ambling about the spring, a gaggle 
of small children trailing me. 

Mosquitofish are native to Florida 
and other southeastern states. The species 
is extremely common in freshwater habi- 
tats of all types, though the speckled- 
black males are always difficult to find. 
However, they can be found in the shal- 
lows at Wakulla Springs, St. Mark’s 
National Wildlife Refuge, the Wacissa 
River and in the Everglades. 

The rare speckled-black males per- 
sist in nature for a host of reasons. An 
interesting fact is that silver males sire 
only silver sons, yet speckled-black 
males sire some speckled-black, and 
some silver, sons. So with each passing 
generation one might expect the speck- 
led-black fish to decrease in frequency. 
However, predatory crawfish and dragon- 


fly larvae prefer to consume silver males 
over speckled-black ones. Thus, both 
color morphs experience a benefit and a 
cost associated with their color. 

Another interesting feature about 
these fish is their mating behavior. All 
male live-bearing fish have a modified fin 
that is used to transfer sperm internally to 
the female (as opposed to the more com- 
mon method of spawning, which is an 
external fertilization process). The mating 
behavior of the two mosquitofish color- 
morphs differs somewhat from one anoth- 
er. Silver males swim in rapid, short 
bursts of speed toward females, then 
quickly attempt to mate with them. 
Speckled-black males swim more slowly 
and spend longer amounts of time near 
the females, while attempting less mat- 
ings. Though it is currently unclear how 
these behavioral differences contribute to 
the persistence of the speckled-black 
morph in nature, more research is being 
conducted to answer this question. @) 


Lisa A. Horth recently completed her 
doctoral dissertation at Florida State 
University in ecological genetics. She is 
currently a research associate at the 
University of Virginia. 
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By Henry Cabbage 
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was walking a trail on 
the Apalachicola 
Wildlife Management 
Area’s Bradwell Unit 
during the muzzleloader 
season when my first test presented itself. 
A large deer, almost certainly a buck, 
stood 50 yards in front of me. It would 
have been an easy shot with my .50-cal- 
iber gun, but I just couldn’t see any 
antlers because the animal’s head was 
concealed by a leaf-covered branch. 

The animal hadn’t seen me, and | 
was downwind from him. I peered 
through my binoculars, but I still couldn’t 
confirm that it met the minimum 5-inch 
antler requirement. I was 99 percent sure 
it was a legal buck, but that was | percent 
less than I needed to squeeze off a round. 

“Good luck,” I mentally transmitted 
to the deer as it disappeared into the 
brush. 

Moments like that are the ones that 
entitle me to call myself a sportsman. | 
experienced many more over the 10-day 
hunt on public and private lands last fall 
with my brother, Don, who was visiting 
from Texas. Don had moments like that 
too. We both had opportunities to shoot 
legal-to-take animals like armadillos, 
squirrels and raccoons, but they weren’t 
what we were after. Neither of us would 
shoot an animal that we weren’t going to 
eat. 

Don particularly wanted to bag a 
wild hog like the ones we used to hunt 
near Wewahitchka when we were kids. 
The Bradwell Unit has wild hogs. We 
saw plenty of signs, but it took the entire 
three-day muzzleloader hunt to figure out 
how to hunt them. They weren’t to be 
found in the thick forest after dawn. 

“T’ve figured it out,” Don told me. 
“They lay up in the swampy eastern side 
of the area during the daytime.” 

He had discovered their wallows in 
the wet sand and grass. 

Three days in the Bradwell Unit and 
neither of us had fired a shot, but we both 
felt good about the shots we hadn’t taken, 
and for a sportsman, that’s enough to 
make a successful hunt. Besides that, we 
had a few pictures of does, snakes, lizards 
and other critters, and a couple of photos 
of each other. 

Then we moved onto private lands in 
nearby Jefferson County where a hunting 


A dawn hunter is poised and ready to hunt game. 


buddy had graciously granted us permis- 
sion to hunt. We had the options of using 
tree stands already in place near game- 
feeding stations or slinking into the 
area’s wetlands in search of wild hogs. I 
chose the former, and Don chose the lat- 
ter. 

It is legal to hunt deer near game- 
feeding stations, provided the feeders 
have been in place at least six months 
and are part of a year-round feeding 
operation. Deer and other animals had 
obviously been using the feeding stations 
during the night. 

Just before dawn, I took my seat on 
a tree stand and pulled my unloaded 12- 
gauge pump up to me with a thin length 
of nylon chord. It’s foolish to climb a 
ladder with a gun, even an unloaded one. 
Firearms are to be handled as if they are 
loaded at all times. Besides the danger of 
the gun accidentally discharging, there is 
the danger of the gun shifting and throw- 
ing the hunter off balance and causing 
him to fall off the ladder. 

Like my grandfather used to say: “If 
you’re gonna be stupid, you’d better be 
tough.” 

I choose not to be stupid. I’m careful 
with guns, and I wear my blaze orange 


vest and cap, even when the law doesn’t 
require it. Some would tell me that 
makes me less effective as a hunter. 
Maybe so, but it’s part of what makes me 
a sportsman. 

Three deer — two does and a yearling 
—not legal game, wandered into a clear- 
ing beside me. I didn’t take aim; | didn’t 
put my finger on the safety. At that 
moment, I was a wildlife watcher, which 
is another part of being a sportsman. 
When there is no legal target in range, 
it’s nice to just admire nature’s creatures. 

It never crossed my mind that I 
could probably get away with taking a 
doe. Some people do that kind of thing 
when their chances of getting caught are 
remote. Those people are criminals, in 
my estimation. 

Later, two hen turkeys wandered 
cautiously into a clearing to my left. I 
love the taste of wild turkeys, but hens 
aren’t legal to take. Even if one of them 
had been a gobbler, I wouldn’t have fired 
my shotgun because I was within 100 
yards of the feeding station; taking a 
turkey there would have been illegal. 
Some people would have taken a gobbler 
(or even a hen) under those circum- 
stances and then taken their chances with 


the law. Those people cost the rest of us 
in lost hunting privileges and ill will. 

It was the final day of the hunt when 
I bagged a deer. It was a decent 100- 
pounder with 8-inch forked antlers. A sin- 
gle round of buckshot was mercifully 
accurate and effective. It was a young 
deer. The meat would be tender. 

Don never did get his wild hog, but 
he’ll be back. He has his photographs, his 
memories of the hunt, and he had sharp- 
ened his hog hunting skills. 

Most hunters are like us. They sight 
in their rifles and improve their marks- 
manship, because they owe that to the 
animals. They abide by the rules, because 
they owe that to future generations, and 
they practice firearm safety because they 
owe that to themselves. Most hunters do 
all that and more. What a pity that we all 
pay such a high price because of the 
small set of people who have never 
embraced the ethics that govern the con- 
duct of sportsmen, even when no one is 
watching. @) 


Henry Cabbage of Tallahassee is 
director of media relations for the FWC 
and author of Tales of Historic 
Tallahassee. 
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Limpkin 


(aramus guarauna) 


By Robert A. Norman 
Illustration by Lizabeth West 


impkins are fascinating, 
L mostly solitary creatures 

that can easily be over- 
looked as they stalk about freshwater 
marshes and swamps, but they will 
certainly draw attention with their 
piercing banshee wails. Its cry is a 
loud, repeated kree-ow, kra-ow, often 
heard at dawn, at night and on cloudy 
days. 

A large brown spotted swamp 
wader with olive legs, intricately pat- 
terned with white dots and dashes, an 
adult limpkin stands about 28 inches 
tall. This odd wading bird has no close 
relatives. Its long legs and drooping 
bill give it an ibis-like aspect, but no 
ibis is brown with white spots and 
streaks. Although its flight is some- 
what crane-like (smart upward flaps), 


the limpkin is named for its es, 
leg-dangling flight and limp- f- 


ing gait. They are consider- 
ed to be the connecting 
evolutionary link 

between cranes and rails. 

The limpkin is widespread 
in the American tropics but only 
enters the U.S. through Florida, 
where it can satisfy its dietary 
requirement of large freshwater 
apple snails. It is found in open 
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freshwater marshes, along the shores 
of ponds and lakes, and in wooded 
swamps along rivers and springs. 

The limpkin forages by walking 
in shallow water in a visual search for 
snails. They also probe in mud and 
among vegetation for snails, mussels 
and sometimes insects, crustaceans, 
worms, frogs and lizards. The tip of 
the bill usually curves slightly to the 
right, which may help in removing 
snails from their curved shell. Its bill 
usually has a slight gap just behind the 
tips of the mandibles, which may help 
in carrying and manipulating snails. 

Limpkin breeding habits aren’t 
well known. The site for their nest 
varies; it may be on ground near 
water, in marsh grass just above 
water, or in shrubs or trees above or 
near water up to 20 feet or more in 
height. The nest is a platform of reeds 
and grass lined with finer plant materi- 
al. The eggs, usually in clusters of four 


to eight, are olive to buff-colored and 
blotched with brown and gray. 
Incubation is by both sexes, but the 
incubation period is not well known. 
Downy young leave the nest within a 
day after hatching and follow one or 
both parents. It’s probable that both 
parents feed the young, although the 
development of young and the age of 
young birds at first flight are not well 
known. 

Limpkins were almost hunted to 
extinction in Florida by the beginning 
of the 20th century, but with legal pro- 
tection they are making a fair come- 
back, a comeback greatly appreciated 
by outdoor enthusiasts. @) 


Robert A. Norman is a physician 
and writer from Tampa who loves 
kayaking and outdoor photography. 
His favorite Florida rivers for finding 
limpkins include the Silver, Myakka 
and Hillsborough. 


Video & Book Reviews 


Expedition Florida: The Wild Heart 
of Florida 

Florida Museum of Natural History, 
c2002, $19.95 


“The wild heart of Florida is in 
the body of every Floridian who really 
loves the place,” summarizes author 
Janisse Ray in this new half-hour 
video inspired by the anthology book 
The Wild Heart of Florida put togeth- 
er by Susan Cerulean and Jeff Ripple 
and published by the University of 
Florida Press. 

The video is tight, authoritative 
and passionate. It features several 
renowned nature writers who speak of 
their love for Florida. Ray guides the 
viewer through her family homestead 
in the longleaf pine country of south- 
west Georgia. Peter Mathiessen is 
seen in central Florida following the 
progress of whooping cranes being 
reintroduced into the wild. Carl 
Hiaasen comments on why he fre- 
quently uses humor and satire in his 
books and columns: “Otherwise, it’s 
too grim to see an area paved over in 
your lifetime.” 

Clyde Butcher, Florida’s Ansel 
Adams, and author/photographer Jeff 
Ripple are shown wading through 
southwest Florida’s Fakahatchee 
Strand in search of the rare ghost 
orchid. Ripple leaves the viewer with 
a sense of hope, pointing out that 
Florida has an award-winning state 
park system and one of the most 
aggressive conservation land buying 
programs in the nation. Authors Susan 
Cerulean, Terry Tempest Williams and 
several others add valuable insights 
throughout the video, which is as 
much a celebration of Florida nature 
writing as it is a plea to become more 
“engaged with the landscape” and to 
take action on behalf of Florida’s nat- 
ural environment. It is both inspiring 
and profound and suitable for family 
and classroom viewing. 

The video is available at several 
gift shops around the state and 


Reviewed by Doug Alderson 


through the Museum of Florida 
History in Gainesville; (352) 846- 
2000; www.filmnh. 


Endangered Mermaids 
Oceanic Research Group, Inc. 
C2001, $19.95 


This 48-minute video is the per- 
fect follow-up to the SeaWorld article 
that appeared in the last issue of 
Florida Wildlife. \t provides a broad 
look at the biology and survival 
prospects of the Florida manatee. 
Footage includes manatees being res- 
cued from a Cocoa Beach storm drain, 
medical procedures at SeaWorld 
Orlando, the hordes of curious human 
visitors at Crystal River’s Kings Bay 
and interviews with both experts and 
manatee lovers. It gives ample cover- 
age to threats facing manatees in the 
wild and the fine line between passive 
observation and harassment by human 
visitors. Biological information is 
skillfully interwoven with great 
footage of wild manatees. 

Entertaining and educational, 
Endangered Mermaids is highly rec- 
ommended for older children and 
adults. The depiction of certain med- 
ical procedures and a manatee necrop- 
sy may be too graphic for young chil- 
dren, however. 


To order, call 1-800-9-JANSON or 
log onto www.janson.com. 


Watery Eden: A History of Wakulla 
Springs 

By Tracy J. Revels 

Friends of Wakulla Springs State 
Park & Sentry Press 

$35.00 


“Wakulla Springs is a crossroads, 
a place where man and nature have 
been meeting for thousands of years,” 
writes Tracy J. Revels in Watery Eden. 
“Hopefully, man is a little better for 
the experience.” 

This handsome hardback chroni- 
cles the fascinating saga of man and 
nature as it relates to Wakulla Springs, 
beginning with the first native 
Americans. Author Revels, who holds 
a Ph.D from Florida State University, 
shows a special adeptness in describ- 
ing the earliest European visitors and 
the many attempts to exploit the 
springs for profit. She has clearly done 
her homework as evidenced by numer- 
ous newspaper and journal excerpts 
and first-hand interviews. The list of 
references alone covers an impressive 
47 pages. But don’t assume that this 
work is a mere academic exercise. 
Revels writes with an active voice, and 
the book reads like an entertaining 
saga. Plus, vintage photographs are 
interspersed throughout the pages. 

Whether you have swum in 
Wakulla’s waters, taken one of the 
famous boat tours or are simply an 
armchair traveler and history buff, 
Watery Eden would be a welcome 
addition to any home library. It is both 
informative and entertaining and it 
chronicles a unique part of our state’s 
history. 

Copies are available at the 
Wakulla Springs State Park gift shop 
and through other venues, or you may 
order a copy from Sentry Press, 424 
East Call Street, Tallahassee, Florida, 
32301-7693. Proceeds from the sale of 
the book will enhance park activities. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Haddad to Head FWC 

After a three-month, nationwide search, Kenneth 
Haddad was selected as the new executive director for the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC). 
Haddad, 50, was previously the director of the Florida 
Marine Research Institute for nine years. He has also served 
as interim director of the FWC’s Division of Marine 
Fisheries, and as a scientist and research administrator with 
two other state agencies. He holds a master’s degree in 
marine science from the University of South Florida. 

“We were fortunate to have a large pool of highly quali- 
fied applicants,” said FWC chairman John Rood, “but we 
felt it was vital that we select an applicant with a back- 
ground in scientific research, management and leadership 
and a thorough knowledge of the complexities of Florida’s 
resources. Kenneth Haddad stood out in all those areas.” 

Haddad lists hunting, fishing and hiking as some of his 
favorite outdoor recreational pursuits. His appointment is 
subject to confirmation by the Florida Senate next year. 


2002 Hunter Education Volunteer of the Year 

Halina Wlodarczyk has been selected the 2002 Hunter 
Education Volunteer of the Year for her eight years of serv- 
ice as a volunteer hunter education teacher. During that time, 
she has been the chief instructor for 29 courses, teaching 
over 4,384 students. She compiled an impressive volunteer 
record of 2,735 hours. “When Halina holds her courses, she 
doesn’t just do enough to get by,” said Lynne M. Hawk, 
FWC regional hunter education administrator. “She spends 
many, many hours in preparation and organization to make 
them a very high quality experience. Most of her courses are 
very large (over 100 students), and the inevitable problems 
that arise with any group that size are always handled imme- 
diately and professionally. Halina is very self-motivated and 
high energy.” 
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Hialeah Girl Designs 2002 Manatee Decal 
A 14-year-old girl from Hialeah edged out 56 other con- 

tenders to win top honors in the FWC’s annual manatee 
decal art contest. Stephanie Lemos, an eighth-grader at Jose 
Marti Middle School, created a life-like watercolor painting 
of a single adult manatee, suspended against a green back- 
ground. Her design will appear on 25,000 decals, to be dis- 
tributed for sale by all 67 county tax collectors. Her prizes 
included the first 10 of the numbered decals and four free 
tickets to SeaWorld. 
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7-888-408-F 0 


Proceeds from the sale of the $5 decals help fund the 
FWC’s manatee protection efforts, such as rescue, research, 
habitat protection and public education. Bonnie Abellera, 
who coordinates the contest, said decals generated $80,000 
for manatee protection last year. Another popular revenue 
generator is the manatee license tag, available for an extra 
$25 a year from your local tag office. A similar sea turtle 
decal and license tag raise funds for sea turtle conservation 
and protection. To order your decals and to learn more about 
the art contest, log onto the FWC’s Bureau of Protected 
Species Management Web site at www.floridaconserva- 
tion.org/psm. 


Florida Wildlife Hunting Essay Contest 

Florida Wildlife is sponsoring its first-ever writing con- 
test about Florida hunting. For “Florida's Hunting Heritage,” 
hunters can put their best thoughts, wisdom and experiences 
on paper and submit them to the magazine for a chance to 
win cash prizes and publication in the magazine. 

“The contest is a way to highlight hunting as a long- 
established and popular outdoor pursuit in our state, from 
early native Americans and pioneers to modern sportsmen 
and sportswomen,” said editor Dick Sublette. “We take pride 
in the fact that our magazine has been covering hunting and 
hunter-related conservation for more than 55 years.” 

Submissions must be 250 words or less. They can be 
historical, contemporary, cultural, personal and even humor- 
ous, but they must be conservation-minded and relate to 
Florida. Stories such as “how I shot my biggest buck” are 
discouraged. Participants can enter up to three submissions, 
but the contest is limited to subscribers of the magazine. 
First place prize is $100; second place $75; and third place 
$50. The top three finalists will be published in the 
November/December 2002 issue of the magazine. Deadline 
for submissions is Aug. 5. 


FWC employees are not eligible to enter the contest. 

Typed, double-spaced submissions, along with a self- 
addressed stamped envelope, should be mailed to: Florida 
Hunting Essay Contest, Florida Wildlife Magazine, 620 S. 
Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Interested per- 
sons can subscribe or receive more information by calling 
(800) 416-4081, between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. 


“ah. 
Ask The Lieutenant 


Dear Lieutenant: 

I am in the Air Force and just got stationed at Hurlburt 
Field near Ft. Walton Beach. I’d like to purchase an annual 
fishing/hunting license, but I don’t know if I’m considered a 


resident or non-resident. 
— Confused 


Dear Confused: 
All military personnel stationed in Florida can purchase 
resident licenses. All you need is a copy of your military ID 


and your orders. Thanks for serving our country. 
— Lt. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
Regions 


SOUTHWEST 

Greg Holder, director 
3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, 33811 

(863) 648-3203 


SOUTH 


NORTHWEST 

Lt. Col. Louie Roberson, 
director 

3911 Highway 2321 
Panama City, 32409 
(850) 265-3676 


NORTH CENTRAL 
Lt. Col. Julie L. Jones, 
director 

Route 7, Box 440 
Lake City, 32055 
(904) 758-0525 


NORTHEAST 

Dennis David, director 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 
Ocala, 34474 

(352) 732-1225 


Mark Robson, director 
8535 Northlake Blvd. 
West Palm Beach, 33412 
(561) 625-5122 


TDD (850) 488-9542 
Florida Wildlife Magazine 


Call Circulation Toll-free 
1-800-416-4081 


Lieutenant: 

I am a security guard at a resort. We recently caught 
some guests shooting seagulls with an air rifle and evicted 
them. What could we legally do to these people? 

— Upset 


Dear Upset: 

Seagulls are protected under Florida law, and it’ ille- 
gal to kill them. If this kind of incident happens again, 
please contact our Wildlife Alert Hot Line at 1-888-404- 
3922. The nearest FWC officer will be dispatched to deal 
with the violator. Also, if officers make an arrest, you're eli- 


gible for a reward. 
— Lt. 


Dear Mr. Lieutenant: 

What is the official policy regarding someone who 
accidently hits and kills a deer on the highway? Can they 
take it home? 

— Curious 


Dear Curious: 

We ask that whoever wants the deer to call one of our 
regional offices or the Wildlife Alert Hot Line. I dont 
believe that we’ve ever turned down anyone from taking a 
road-killed deer, but in the event that someone sees the 
party cleaning what could be perceived as an illegal ani- 
mal, we can avoid sending an officer on an unfounded com- 


plaint. 
— Lt. 


GALENDAR 


JULY 
22-26 Joint FWC/Florida Aquarium camp at 
the Crystal River Marine Science 

Station. Contact the Florida Aquarium 


for more information, (813) 273-4000. 


AUGUST 

6-8 West Palm Beach Fishing Club Kid’s 
Event 

"Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing" seminar, St. 
Petersburg 


18, 19 


22 x 30 inches 


Early Hours 


enowned wildlife artist Charles Rowe has released his latest fine art print, Early 

Hours. The painting captures the mood and feeling of the Withlacoochee River as 

the morning sun breaks over the tree line. An alligator has come off the bank and 
is moving from the shadows to catch the sun’s warmth. Early Hours is limited to 450 signed and 
numbered prints. The prints are on pH neutral paper, printed with colorfast inks, shrink-wrapped 


and shipped flat. 


Early Hours may be ordered from the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., Charles Rowe Print, 
PO Box 11010, Tallahassee, FL 32302. The print costs $130 plus $10 for shipping via UPS. Florida resi- 
dents please add $9.10 sales tax. (Florida orders total $149.10). Please make checks payable to Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc. A portion of the proceeds benefits Florida Wildlife magazine’s fine art and 


photography expenses. 


